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EXPECTATIONS: 
MEDIOCRE? 


Study says students rewarded for minimal work 


By Krystilyn Atkinson 
News Editor 

Is higher education really beneficial? 
This is a question many are pondering 
after the release of a recent study, “Aca- 
demically Adrift: Limited Learning on 
College Campuses,” written by professors 
of sociology at NYU and the University 
of Virginia. 

The survey, which revealed that a 
majority of students study only about 12- 
14 hours a week, has many colleges look- 
ing at their own expectations and methods 
of teaching. An online survey conducted 
by The Defender with assistance from so- 
ciology professor Vincent Bolduc found 
that St. Michael’s students don’t deviate 
far from the national norm, studying an 
average of 14.4 hours a week. 

Professor Richard Arum of NYU be- 
lieves this lack of commitment to outside 
work stems from the absence of academic 
rigor at colleges. He said many professors 


are so busy with other aspects of their ca- 
reers, such as research, that most students 
are ignored. 

“Large numbers of students are not 
being asked to apply themselves in col- 
leges and universities,” Arum said. “Thir- 
ty-five percent of students (surveyed) 
said they studied five or fewer hours per 
week.” 

But this same group of seldom-study- 
ing students had an average 3.16 GPA, 
Arum noted. 

“That suggested to me that they’re 
not being asked to do very much,” he said. 
“They’re getting passed along.” 

Similar comments can be made about 
the St. Michael’s community. 

In an e-mail to faculty at the end of 
2010, Mike Samara, dean of students, 
wrote: “our registrar, John Sheehey, has 
informed me that 672 students made 
Dean’s List last semester and the average 
grade point average for all undergradu- 
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Average Hours of Study Time Outside Class 
Per Week for St. Michael’s Students 


Based on a survey conducted by The Defender. Not upon a scientific sample. 


ates in the fall of 2010 was 3.11. This is a 
clear indication that’ so many students are 
engaged with their coursework and take 
pride in their academic performance.” 
But is it really? If students spend:an 
average of only 14-15 hours a week on 


academic work outside of the classroom, 
how is it that they are able to maintain 
such high grades? 


See MEDIOCRE? on page 4 


How Will Same-Sex “Romeo and Juliet’ Play’? 
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By Lynne Anderson 
Multimedia Editor 


We all know the tragic story of Shake- 
speare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” but you may 
have never seen it quite like this. The up- 
coming production of “Romeo and Juliet” 
at St. Michael’s will focus on the forbid- 
den love between two female actresses. 

Christopher Edwards is the guest 
director of this production. Edwards, 
the administrator of the Hudson Valley 
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Shakespeare Festival and the artistic di- 
rector of the Point of Entry Theater, said 
that the female energy was undeniable at 
the recent tryouts for “Romeo and Juliet.” 
“T didn’t set out to do an all female 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ or same-sex theme,” 
he said. “[But] the women were strong.” 
Edwards said he was excited to give 
females the opportunity to act in a role 
they may never be able to play otherwise. 
Because of the lack of female roles writ- 


SUCCESS 
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St. MICHAEL’s COLLEGE, COLCHESTER, VT. 


Underclassmen Score | 


Young basket! 


ten into Shakespeare’s play, many female 
actresses would have been turned away 
in an ordinary production of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

One could argue that this production 
strays from its original context or format, 
but some say it is in the spirit of the classic 
tradition. 


See ‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ on page 12 
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Right: A 2010 - 2011 Smug- 
glers’ Notch pass. This 
version of the pass is the 
only one students should 
be using this season at the 
mountain 


Student Skiers Fall to Notch Patrol 


Bad behavior on the mountain leads to Smuggs’ passes being revoked 


By Alexandra Smith 
Staff Writer 


A recent e-mail dis- 
tributed to the St. Michael’s 
student body misled stu- 
dents to believe that an 
abundance of Smugglers’ 
Notch season passes were 
revoked when, in fact, the 
Wilderness Office only 
has one revocation on re- 
cord for the season. 

St. Michael’s pays 
Smugglers’ Notch 
$130,000 a year, averag- 
ing out to $75 per full-time 
student, then provides the 
passes to students for only 
$30, said Buff Lindau, 
spokesperson for the col- 
lege. 

“Our objective is for 
[Smugglers’ Notch] to have 
to do very little work in re- 
lation to the pass,’ Eben 
Widlund, assistant director 
of the wilderness program, 
said. “We take care of all 
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the printing, selling and 
designing of the passes. 
They get a whole bunch of 
students that get up there 
seven days a week to ski 
and ride.” 

Incidents that can lead 
to pass revocation include 
skiing on closed terrain, 
skiing on an expired pass, 
lending a pass to someone 
else, or skiing on someone 
else’s pass. 

Other incidents, of- 
ten regarding behavior, 
can also result in pass re- 
vocation if the mountain 
or college feels it is nec- 
essary. Rude, obnoxious 
or disrespectful behavior 
toward mountain staff is 
never tolerated. Other cir- 
cumstances regarding aca- 
demic standing can also 
result in pass revocation, 
Widlund said. 

Students who have 
purchased a season’s pass 
often forget to bring it to 
the mountain and expect 
Smugglers’ Notch to pro- 
vide them with a day lift 
ticket in compensation, 
Todd Wright, director 
of the wilderness office, 
said. 

“If you forgot your 
pass you might as well 
have forgot your board 
because you aren’t going 
to ski without your pass,” 
Wright said. “If you cre- 
ate a culture of, ‘Oh, it 
doesn’t matter if I forget 
my pass,’ then all of a sud- 


den it doesn’t matter if you 
forget your pass.” 

However, forgetting 
passes has become a com- 
mon occurrence at Smug- 
glers’ Notch. 

Over the last four 
years, an average of 
1,300 students purchased 
Smuggs’ passes and only 
four or five were revoked a 
season, Widlund said. 

“T think it’s an incred- 
ible value,’ Widlund said. 
“I’ve been at conferences 
with folks from 200 or 
300 different colleges and 
haven’t found any other 
college that has anything 
like it.” 

Students are expected 
to read the terms of the St. 
Michael’s College/Smug- 
glers’ Notch Season’s Pass 
Agreement before signing 
the sheet in order to obtain 
their pass. 

The college declined 
to indentify the student 
who received the one pass 
revocation this year, but 
two other students have 
stepped forward with their 
stories of pass misuse this 
season. 

“A buddy of mine had 
a friend from home come 
up and he wanted to bor- 
row a pass, so I gave him 
my last year’s one,” sopho- 
more Conor Rice said. “He 
didn’t even get a single run 
in, which kind of sucked.” 

Rice never purchased 
a pass to Smugglers’ Notch 
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Students wait in line for Smuggs’ passes at the beginning 


of the season. 


this season. Neither did ju- 
nior Ted Kenney who was 
denied access to Smuggs’ 
because he tried to use a 
female’s expired pass. 

“TY think [the pass I 
used] was actually from 
two years ago. So we de- 
cided, ‘hey, this might 
work. We might as well 
give it a try and see if from 
long range the guy won’t 
notice or they’re not check- 
ing passes,” Kenney said. 
“TI didn’t buy a pass this 
year mostly because of la- 
ziness and procrastination. 
The Smuggs’ pass went up 
to 50 bucks and that’s a de- 
cent amount of money.” 

Rice and Kenney felt 
no responsibility for de- 
faming the reputation of St. 
Michael’s. Both students 
admitted to not reading 
the St. Michael’s College/ 
Smugglers’ Notch season 
pass implications before 
signing the agreement last 
year. 


SECURITY LOG 


Excerpts from Feb. 8 - Feb. 13 reports provided by St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


Tuesday, Feb. 8 


8:34 a.m. Motor Vehicle Accident, Building 1410 


Thursday, Feb. 10 


7:50 a.m. Motor Vehicle Accident, Route 15 


Friday, Feb. 11 


10:01 a.m. Motor Vehicle Accident, Tennis Courts 
10:51 p.m. Liquor Violation: Keg/Beer Ball, 300s 


Townhouses 


Saturday, Feb. 12 


1:30 a.m. Drunkenness: Released to Responsible 


Party, Joyce Hall 


7:15 p.m. Noise Complaint, 300s Townhouses 


Sunday, Feb. 13 


12:20 a.m. Medical Assistance: Transport by Res- 


cue, 300s Townhouses 


12:23 a.m. Drunkenness: Act One, Cashman Hall 
12:47 a.m. Alcohol Violation, Ryan Hall 


12:59 a.m. Medical Assistance, Alliot Ha 
1:01 a.m. Drunkenness: Act One, Ryan 









andalism, Aeron 


Individual incidences 
do not affect the strong 
relationship between St. 
Michael’s and Smugglers’ 
Notch, according to Steve 
Clokey, the director of 
marketing and promotions 
at the resort. 

“We are partners on 
this,’ Clokey said. “We 
don’t want to see students 
doing the wrong thing. We 
want everybody to have a 
good time and not try to 
cheat the system.” 

The partnership be- 
tween the college and the 
mountain is expected to 
continue well into the fu- 
ture, Wright said. 

“T think it’s important 
to acknowledge this is a 
very strong partnership 
and it’s one that Smug- 
glers’ really has embraced 
for six years of the pro- 
gram,” Clokey said. “We 
love to see everybody up 
there having a good time.” 
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¢7 a.m. Drunkenness,Joyce Hall 


12:25 p.m. Vandalism: Student Property, Joyce Hall 
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Green Mountain State May Get Greener... 


Proposals to expand or eliminate Vermont’s “bottle law” 


By Harrison Antognioni 
News Editor 


In a 2010 environmental 
study by Greenopia.com, Ver- 
mont ranked as the second green- 
est state in the nation because of 
its above-average air and water 
quality. But the Green Mountain 
State does have its environmen- 
tal issues, as it barely meets the 
national average with just a 30 
percent recycling rate. 

Recently, some Vermont 
legislators addressed the state’s 
recycling problem by proposing a 
bill that would expand the state’s 
bottle law, which allows bottles 
and cans of designated drinks to 
carry a 5 cent redemption price. 
The expansion would give all 
recyclable bottles and cans a 5 
cent redemption, expect for milk 
containers. This proposal would 
also hold beverage distributors 
and manufacturers accountable 
by requiring them to send all 
unredeemed bottles and cans to 
the state, which would use those 
returns to fund grants for local 
environmental groups. 

Another bill would elimi- 
nate the bottle law while requir- 
ing distributors and manufactur- 
ers to turn unclaimed containers 
over to the state. The bill would 
also put a larger emphasis on 
recycling paper and packaging 
products. 

Both proposals could great- 
ly impact Vermonters’ recycling 
efforts. 

Andrew MacLean, a bever- 
age industry lobbyist, sees flaws 
with the bill to expand the bottle 
law and believes that a focus on 
all recyclable material is neces- 
sary to alleviate the state’s envi- 
ronmental problems. 

“The bottle bill does a great 
job of recycling beverage con- 
tainers at an extremely expen- 
sive cost, but why is the focus on 
an aspect that represents, at best, 
3 percent of the waste stream?,” 
MacLean asked. “Vermont will 
never get to zero waste or 50 per- 
cent recycling by focusing only 
on the bottle bill.” 


Charity Carbine-March, an 
environmental health advocate 
for the Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group, sees the issue 
differently. She said Vermont 
doesn’t need to create an either- 
or situation by choosing to keep 
the bottle law or deciding to cre- 
ate a more efficient solid waste 
program. Instead, she finds ben- 
efits in the proposal that would 
expand the bottle law while in- 
creasing the responsibility of 
beverage manufacturers. 

“We think that if you’re seri- 
ous about increasing recycling in 
the state, then we shouldn’t talk 
about repealing the state’s most 
successful recycling law,” Car- 
bine-March said. “Instead, we 
should be updating it to include 
water bottles, teas, sports drinks 
and other non-carbonated bever- 


age containers.” 

Carbine-March also thinks 
advantages would come from the 
state receiving the money from 





“TRecycling bottles] is 
potentially $2 million a 
year that could be 
going towards 
important 
environmental and 
conservation 
programs.” 


Heather Ellis 
St. Michael’s sustainability 
coordinator 








Photo by Harrison Antognioni 
Heather Ellis, St. Michael’s sustainability coordinator, drops a bag of recyclables into a dumpster on North 
Campus. 


the unclaimed containers. 

“The bill would also allow 
the state to keep unclaimed de- 
posits, which are currently go- 
ing back to the bottlers and dis- 
tributors,” Carbine-March said. 
“That’s potentially $2 million a 
year that could be going towards 
important environmental and 
conservation programs.” 

Bottle redemption is not 
practiced by St. Michael’s. Heath- 
er Ellis, sustainability coordina- 
tor at St. Michael’s, explained 
that the college, along with most 
other companies in Chittenden 
County, sends its recyclables to 
an all-in-one material recovery 
facility in Williston. 

“For the sustainability office 
recycling program, my main goal 
is just to keep the recyclables out 
of the landfills,” Ellis said. 





While St. Michael’s doesn’t 
redeem its bottles and cans, there 
are students who take it upon 
themselves to return their recy- 
clables for the 5-cent refund. 

Jordan Graves, a junior at 
St. Michael’s, said she and her 
suite mates save their bottles and 
cans to be redeemed once every 
two to three weeks. 

“On average, I think we’ve 
been getting, like, $3 or $4,” 
Graves said. “It’s not a lot, but 
over a semester it adds up.” 

Graves also thinks that elim- 
inating the bottle bill would neg- 
atively affect college students’ 
recycling efforts in Vermont. 

“In general, I think college 
students would be less likely to 
recycle,” Graves said. “A lot of 
students are recycling for that 5 
cent turnaround.” 

For now Ellis and the sus- 
tainability staff will focus on 
educating students and staff on 
which materials can and can’t be 
recycled. 

“There are picture posters of 
all the items that can be recycled, 
so it’s easy. You don’t even have 
to read what can be recycled; just 
look at the picture,” Ellis said. 
“The easiest, most simple part of 
sustainability is recycling.” 


We want to 
hear from you! 


St. Michael's does not 
redeem bottles. 


Imagine what the school 
could do with that money! 


Tell us what you think! 


E-mail us at hantognioni@smevt. 
edu or katkinson2@smevt.edu 
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MEDIOCRE? 


Continued from page 1 


Karen Talentino, vice _ presi- 
dent for academic affairs at St. 
Michael’s College, attributes _it 


to grade inflation and low faculty expec- 
tations. 

“T agree that we have many stu- 
dents who are deeply engaged with their 
coursework, but I am not sure that there 
is a consistent high level of expectation 
across our faculty and curriculum,” she 
said. Talentino added the conversion to 
a 4-4 credit model can help address this 
problem. 

“St. Mike’s is no different from many 
colleges and universities in that we have 
experienced some grade inflation over the 
past few decades,” she continued. “We are 
not out of line with other colleges at all, 
but the average grade has become a B on 
most campuses.” 

Jeffrey Trumbower, dean of the col- 
lege, also hopes that with the introduction 
of the 4-4 course schedule, St. Michael’s 
students will be pushed to do more. 

“Our goal is to have the typical stu- 
dent spend 40 hours a week on academic 
work both in class and outside,” he said. 
“So that would mean we are trying to 
boost the amount of work, to increase the 
challenge, increase the expectation.” 

However, the amount of time students 
spend working outside the classes appears 
to vary greatly. 

Joe Rhodes, a junior business major, 
said he spends about 6-7 hours a week on 
work outside the classroom. 

On the other hand, Marian Yandow, a 
junior elementary education and English 
major, said she spends about 30 hours a 
week outside the class on academic work. 
She said she is self-motivated to do her 
work, but adds that the high expectations 
her professors put on her motivates her to 
do even more. She said she feels she needs 
to meet their expectations and impress 
them. 

Since preparation for the new course 
system began, administrators have been 
able to review each course and discover 
just what professors expect of students. 

“The administration now knows 
more about what different professors do 
in different classes than we ever did be- 
fore,’ Trumbower said. There have been 
a number of cases where a new course 
review committee has gone to professors 
to say, ““Look, we don’t think this passes 
muster,” Trumbower said. “So it’s about 
accountability for professors too.” 

While academic freedom is impor- 
tant, Trumbower said, it’s always good to 
keep an eye on professors, to make sure 


they hold high expectations for their stu- 
dents. 

“You can’t always let professors do 
what they want,” he added, cautioning that 
in regard to the content of what professors 
teach, “we don’t want to trample on that 
at all. But in terms of expectations on stu- 
dents, expectations on student workload, 
that we want to have a very close eye on.” 

This is just the vigilance that Arum 
suggests: holding students to high expec- 
tations and pushing them to learn all that 
they can. 

“We have an obligation and responsi- 
bility to ask more of our students,” Arum 
said. “Certainly we want to create a lot 
of space for social development and so- 
cial networking and all the rest, but we 
also have to prioritize and communicate 
to them the importance of rigorous aca- 
demic learning.” 

A big part of this academic learning, 
according to Arum, isn’t just the amount 
of work students are asked to do, but what 
specifically they are learning in their 
classes. 


ee LLORES EE EET 


ee is happy ... 
[but] large numbers 
of kids aren’t learning 


much.” 
Richard Arum 
NYU Sociology Professor 
The national survey, conducted 


by Arum and Virginia’s Josipa Roksa, 
tracked more than 2300 undergraduates 
at 24 schools who completed standardized 
tests at the beginning of their first year 
and following the end of their sophomore 
year. The results revealed that 45 percent 
of students showed little-to-no improve- 
ment in the areas of critical thinking, 
complex reasoning and writing at the end 
of two years in college. 

While working as dean of faculty 
at Stonehill College, St. Michael’s Vice 
President for Academic Affairs Talentino 
had the chance to take the same test used 
in this national survey. 

“It forces you to analyze different 
kinds of data and evidence, evaluate the 
credibility of it, determine what it’s actu- 
ally telling you, drawing deductive con- 
clusions from it, and then trying to pull 
it together in a cohesive argument,” she 
said. 

She said she found aspects of the test 
difficult and is not sure how well students 
at St. Michael’s would do. 


How Often St. Michael’s Students Meet 
with MOONS Outside of the Classroom 





“TI know we have some really great 
students, so I think some of them would 
do quite well,” she said. But many St. Mi- 
chael’s students, even those who do well 
academically, “would probably really 
struggle,” Talentino said. “If you haven’t 
been asked to do this kind of thing [be- 
fore], it’s something that’s not necessarily 
going to come naturally to you.” 

Talentino said she has thought about 
bringing the test to St. Michael’s but it’s 
expensive to administer and analyze, and 
getting enough students to participate 
may be difficult. 

As things stand today, Arum warned, 
higher education isn’t benefiting students 
as it should and the likelihood of that 
changing in the near future is slim. 

“College students in general have de- 
veloped different ideas of what they think 
college is about,” he said. “The identity of 
what it means to be a student has changed.” 
It now has “a lot to do with social develop- 


_ Library Extends | ie ours 


By Lilly Lowe © 
Staff Writer 


The library has extended its hours 


for the weekend before midterms ina 


trial run for students; it will be open un- 
til 10 p.m. on Friday, March 4 and Satur- 
day, March 5. 

This past fall, St. Michael’s senior 
Katherine Hackett sent a campus wide 
e-mail to students for ideas to improve 
the library. Hackett said she received 
suggestions to extend the hours of the li- 
brary on Friday and Saturday nights. 

“The academics committee ap- 
proved the extension of these hours,” 
said John Payne, director of the Durick 
Library. “Now we just have to see how 
many students take advantage of the new 
hours to plan for the fall.” 


Once a 
Semester 


ment, social networking, getting a creden- 
tial for a good job, and the academic piece 
itself has been increasingly underempha- 
sized.” 

“Students are happy, faculty are 
happy, the administrators are happy, ev- 
eryone is happy with the outcomes they’re 
getting,” Arum continued. “However, un- 
fortunately large numbers of kids aren’t 
learning very much, so something’s got to 
change in the institutional environment.” 

On the other hand, Trumbower is 
confident about the steps St. Michael’s is 
taking and said many suggestions made 
by Arum and Roksa have already been 
implemented. 

Keeping class sizes small and re- 
quiring a lot of writing and reading have 
long been part of St. Michael’s approach, 
Trumbower said. 

“That’s not to say we can’t improve, 
and we’re going to try to do more,” he 
added. 


Never 







‘The library keeps: an estima € 


“We'll look at f the: ae count 
from this trial weekend and if a 
people are in the library for these ex- 
tended hours, then we should be oe as 
Arena said. ie 

Hackett said she 1 was very apprecia- 
tive of the library staff being willté to 
make these changes. 

“The library staff is always wilins 
to meet student’s needs,” Hackett said. 
“If you’re ever looking for a place to 
study, Durick is open 24 hours a day for 
study space.” 
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By Krystilyn Atkinson and Harrison Antognioni 
News Editors By 


Law Bans Electronic Waste from Landfills 
Vermont’s Electronics Waste Law, which became effective on Jan. 
1, makes it illegal to dispose of electronics in landfills. Electronic 
waste currently makes up about 2 percent of all landfill waste, ac- 
cording to the EPA’s “E-cycle” website. The elimination of e-waste 
will help keep electronics-derived toxins out of soil and water. New 
drop-off facilities will become available for households, schools and 
businesses in July to promote responsible disposal of electronics. 
-The Burlington Free Press 


Winter Storms in the Northeast Take Toll 

The multiple snowstorms over the last few weeks have posed prob- 
lems for the Northeast, as the cold temperatures have frozen the 
snow, which has made roadways icier than normal. The storms have 
also impacted residents, as more and more people are checking into 
hospitals for winter-related injuries. Hartford Hospital in Hartford, 
Conn., treated two dozen people in the past week alone from inju- 
ries caused by falling off of roofs or ladders while attempting to 
clear snow. The hospital has also treated people for broken limbs 
from snow-blower and shoveling accidents. 

-The Associated Press 


Obama Plans Cuts in Domestic Spending 

In his third annual budget proposal, President Barack Obama aims 
to reduce projected deficits by $1.1 trillion over the next decade. 
Obama plans to slash domestic spending in the next fiscal year, 
which begins Oct. 1. The proposed cuts include $1 billion from air- 
port grants and $1 billion from grants to states for water treatment 
plants. The proposed cuts would also eliminate public health and 
forestry programs. 

-The New York Times 


Pandora Aims To Expand Music Services 
The online radio station, Pandora, recently filed for its initial pub- 
lic offering. Pandora plans to offer sports, talk and news programs 
to compete with terrestrial radio stations. Pandora also hopes to 
branch out to markets outside the United States, and into car sys- 
tems and new phones. 

-VentureBeat.com 
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Revolt in Egypt Felt 
Close to Home 


By Hannah Perry 
Staff Writer 


The people of Egypt, sparked by the revolts in 
Tunisia, took to the streets Jan. 25 in protest against 
President Hosni Mubarak, who has been ruling the 
country for 30 years. 

Fueled by anger over rampant poverty, rising 
food prices and widespread unemployment, the 
first large-scale protest since the ’70s is the result 
of many years of corruption. 

As most of the world informed themselves 
about these protests via the Internet and television 
reports, five students from Middlebury watched 
in Alexandria, Egypt, as the situation unfolded 
around them. 

Otis Pitney, a Middlebury junior, 
who chose the program because of 
his desire to learn Arabic, said 
he feels indebted to the 
Egyptian people, many 
of whom were di- 
rectly involved in 
ensuring the stu- 
dents’ safety. 

“T think we all 
feel sort of attached 
to the situation at 
this point and that 
is why we feel the 
need to deliver an 
accurate message of 
what’s going on,” Pitney said. 

Pitney, along with junior Tik Root, have been 
asking Egyptians for reports to send to the U.S. 
media. 

“The Egyptians have been giving great politi- 
cal and social analysis,” Root said. “Everything and 
anything coming out has just been amazing and 10 
times more useful than watching the news.” 

The students have been sending these reports 
to CNN, FOX News, The New York Times and 
various academics who have asked to be on the list 
as well. 

After seeing the revolts first-hand, Pitney and 
Root agreed that the longer Mubarak stayed, the 
worse the situation in Egypt would get. 

“The protestors fear that if they stop protest- 
ing, they will essentially lose all of the progress 
they’ve made,” Pitney said. “Mubarak’s made a lot 
of promises that he hasn’t fulfilled, so no one really 
trusts that he will carry out the transition govern- 
ment and give way to another leader.” 

Root believes this is evident in the team he 
has assembled because Mubarak has only invited 
people he wants to talk to. 

“The vice president is pretty loyal to Mubarak 
so many of the older generation in Egypt don’t see it 
as much of a change,” Root said. “They see him as 
Mubarak’s puppet without 30 years of baggage.” 

St. Michael’s junior James Coolidge spent last 









semester in Cairo the center for many of the dem- 
onstrations. Coolidge said he is not surprised to see 
how the Egyptians have reacted, although he is sur- 
prised by how fast the situation has escalated. 

“There was a lot of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion with the government,” Coolidge said. “After 
being there for a semester, my prediction would 
have been that something like this would have hap- 
pened eventually, maybe when Mubarak died or 
power switched over.” 

On Feb. 11 Mubarak agreed to step down after 
17 days of protest. 

“The situation in Tunisia definitely accelerated 
things,” Coolidge said. 

Although Coolidge said he wishes he was in 

Egypt during the protests rather than right be- 
fore the Egyptian people revolted, perhaps 
it is for the best. 
The students from Middle- 
bury described their evacua- 
tion process as “long and 
tiresome.” 

“Our evacu- 
ation plan from 
Middlebury failed 
pretty miserably,” 
Pitney said. “One 
company was sup- 
posed to pick us up 
from the places we 
had been spending 
the night and they 

never showed up. They also called us once in the 
morning, saying they would be there soon and they 
never ended up coming.” 

The company even told the students that there 
was a plane waiting for them, but after 34 hours 
in the airport, they learned that there was no plane 
after all. 

After that plan had failed, Pitney and Root said 
the group tried another company and bombarded 
every contact in the United States to send a plane. 

“The State Department wasn’t great at all,” 
Root said. “They told us to check our e-mail when 
we didn’t have access. They also told us to split into 
groups of six and take commercial flights to any- 
where in the world, but they had one of our pass- 
ports and knew that we couldn’t all get on a com- 
mercial flight.” 

Root said since the group has returned to the 
U.S., the students have met with Senators Patrick 
Leahy and Bernie Sanders, of Vermont, as well as 
Sen. Mary Landrieu, of Louisiana in order to get 
answers for the many questions they have about 
the disorganized and potentially dangerous evacu- 
ation. 

Throughout the ordeal, Root and Pitney re- 
main hopeful of getting to Syria to continue the rest 
of their semester in the Middle East as planned, but 
they have started taking classes at Middlebury as a 
backup plan. 


Photo Courtesy of James Coolidge 
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By Deanna Lavender 
Staff Writer 

Every year students transfer from 
St. Michael’s for various reasons. Some 
would like a change to large school where 
they could blend in. For others it may be 
financial reasons, medical or personal or 
family issues that take them away from 
campus. 

Katherine Orthman, coordinator of 
the registrar’s office, is in charge of the 
students who transfer out of St. Michael’s 
and then transfer back in. 

“We don’t use the word ‘transfer,’” 
Orthman said. “For us, transfer means a 
student who has not attended St. Mike’s 
previously. They’ve been attending an- 
other college, then they decided to come 
to St. Mike’s.” 

If a student decides to switch to an- 
other school, she or he withdraws from St. 
Michael’s but is allowed to return in the 
future. Students may also return if they 
have taken a leave of absence. 

This spring, 12 students have re- 


NEWS 
Students Return After Regrets About Leaving 


Many who transfer out of St. Michael’s come back a short time later 


turned to campus for assorted reasons. 
But since they left in the first place, why 
do they return? 

At the end of spring 2010, Sam 
Cieplecki left St. Michael’s for a larger 
school in New York City. Cieplecki, a 
newly returned junior, transferred to 
NYU last fall. 





‘“‘We don’t use the word 


‘transfer’ ... transfer means a 
student who has not attended 
St. Mike’s previously.” 


Katherine Orthman 
Coordinator of Registrar’s Office 


“IT loved the city; I thought it was 
a lot of fun, there’s always stuff to do,” 
Cieplecki said. “There’s a ton of opportu- 
nity in the city for jobs after school.” 

Although he enjoyed playing basket- 


ball at NYU, Cieplecki, originally from 
South Burlington, quickly realized that 
city schools are much different than St. 
Michael’s. 

“There were 25,000 students, I was 
taking the subway to class and to practice 
everyday,” Cieplecki said. 

“There was no campus, so there was 
really no sense of community that you 
find here at St. Mike’s.” 

When Cieplecki enrolled at NYU, 
the school only accepted half of his busi- 
ness credits, making him a first-semester 
sophomore and set him back a whole year. 
This was another reason he said he had 
wanted to return. 

Last March, then-sophomore Mat- 
thew Benedetto was skiing at Loon Moun- 
tain when he crashed into an ice wall and 
shattered his left leg. Between March and 
October 2010, Benedetto went through 
more than eight surgeries to get back on 
his feet. 

Following the accident, Benedetto 
took a medical leave of absence from 


school. Eager to return to St. Michael’s 
and the mountains of Vermont, Benedetto 
re-enrolled for the 2010 fall semester. 

When a student is ready to come back 
she or he does not need to reapply. Both 
Benedetto and Cieplecki worked with Or- 
thman and said the process to return was 
simple. 

“Tf they left in good academic stand- 
ing, I need a letter or e-mail from them 
confirming their intention to return for a 
specific semester,’ Orthman said. 

In addition, students need to provide 
the school with a $500 deposit towards 
that semester, clear up any outstanding 
balances and arrange for housing. 

When students return, most are ac- 
cepted back by the small community 
and feel as if they never left their ‘home,’ 
Cieplecki said. 

“T’d hope they were all excited I came 
back,” Cieplecki said. “It’s been an easy 
transition coming back and its kind of like 
I never left.” 
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Photos by Jordan Kilty 


Students Nick DeThomasis and Jessica Stein walk through campus in ROTC uniforms. 


By Jordan Kilty 
Features Editor 


While most people put on uniforms 
to blend in, St. Michael’s first-year Nick 
DeThomasis can’t help but stand out while 
wearing his army uniform. Students on 
campus who he’s never talked to before 
say hello to him and thank him for serv- 
ing the country. Many tell him he’s brave, 
he said. 

While only 34 percent of the Ameri- 
can public believes the war in Afghani- 
stan has been worth fighting, according 
to an ABC News poll from December, 
DeThomasis, who serves in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC), said in 
his experience, much of the public sup- 
ports the troops, even if it doesn’t support 
the war. 

DeThomasis is one of six St. Mi- 
chael’s students who participate in the 
ROTC, a program that helps college stu- 
dents develop leadership skills, and pre- 
pares them to serve as commissioned of- 
ficers in the U.S. Army after 
graduation. 


ROTC students take military studies 
classes, participate in leadership labs and 
field training exercises and attend physi- 
cal training three times a week. Most also 
receive a full tuition scholarship, $600 a 
semester to pay for books and a monthly 
stipend, in exchange for eight years of 
military service upon graduation, said 
2nd Lt. Kyle Przekaza, the recruiting op- 
erations officer for the University of Ver- 
mont ROTC. 

Junior Jessica Stein said participat- 
ing in ROTC has turned her into a leader 
and gives her a sense of pride because she 
is defending her country. 

Not everyone sees it like that, howev- 
er. DeThomasis, who attended Christian 
Brothers Academy, a military high school 
in Albany, N.Y., said he sometimes en- 
countered protesters who would call him 
a baby killer, and who would shout 
negative comments at him when he 
was wearing his uniform. He said 
he has also heard stories of Uni- 
versity of 





port, But Wars Not So Much 


cs 


Part of Jessica Stein’s ROTC uniform. 


Vermont students spitting on the cars of 
ROTC students and swearing at them 
when they walk by in uniform. 

The Peace and Justice Center in Bur- 
lington sells “The Alternative Book,” a 
booklet distributed to high school stu- 
dents encouraging them to join the Peace 
Corps or AmeriCorps, rather than joining 
the Army, said Anna Guyton, manager of 
mission and program at the Center. 

“The military is often portrayed by 
recruiters as something that can be fun, 
where you get to fly planes and pay for 
college,” Guyton said. “While all that is 
true, it covers up the main point of the 
military, which is to kill.” 

The military has more funding than 
the peace movement and is often present- 
ed in a positive light, especially among 
recruiters at high schools and colleges, 

Guyton said, but she hopes the book- 
let will discourage people from 
joining. 

She added that while 
the peace movement 
© doesn’t agree with war, it 
4 does not condone disre- 
' spect or hostility towards 

soldiers. The best way to 
support the troops, Guyton 
said, is for the military to not 
send them into unnecessary 

conflict. 

“War is horrible but 

that doesn’t mean we shouldn’t 
support our soldiers, especially 
our students in the ROTC, who 
are living a life of service and 
sacrifice in order to safeguard our 
liberty and freedom,” said 

Rev. Brian Cummings, 

who added that having a 

military presence on cam- 











pus doesn’t conflict with the college’s 
Catholic message. 

In fact, both Stein and DeThomasis 
said they haven’t faced any negativity at 
St. Michael’s. 

“It’s one thing for your family to 
support you, but it means a lot to me that 
my friends and the people I live with on 
campus support me as well,’ DeThomasis 
said. 

Support also exists off-campus for 
Vermont’s 3,800 Air and Army Guard 
members in the form of veteran outreach 
workers and family readiness groups 
which offer pre- and post-deployment in- 
formational sessions for soldiers and their 
families, covering topics like health care, 
how to deal with stress and how soldiers 
can re-adjust to civilian life. 

“Overall, Burlington and the whole 
state are much more supportive and aware 
of soldiers and their families, due to the 
huge number we had deployed this past 
year,” said Barbara Purinton, a family 
readiness support assistant for the Nation- 
al Guard, referring to the brigade of 1,500 
Guard members who have just returned 
from Afghanistan. It was the largest Ver- 
mont Guard deployment since World War 
II, she said. 

“When you have civilian soldiers, 
every community is impacted by the 
absence of many soldiers who are also 
teachers, doctors, construction workers, 
office workers and college students in the 
community.” Purinton said. “This leads to 
more general support and awareness be- 
cause you are more likely to know some- 
one deployed.” 
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Beer Digester Helps Power 
Magic Hat Brewing Company 


PurposeEnergy's machine converts beer by-products into usable electricity 


By Peter Hanson 
Sports Editor 


Magic Hat Brewery in 
South Burlington has in- 
corporated new tech- 

nology that turns its 
excess waste into 


energy. 
PurposeEn- 
ergy, a_ Start-up 


company located in 
Waltham, Mass., has 
created a beer di- 
gester that converts 
ingredients in unuti- 
lized beer. It sold the 
first machine of its 
kind to Magic Hat. 

Eric Fitch, CEO 
of PurposeEnergy 
and inventor of the 
digester, said the in- 
vention uses bacteria 
to break down by- 
products. 















Fitch said he realized Magic 
Hat could use PurposeEnergy as 
much as PurposeEnergy could 
use Magic Hat, which is why 
he chose the local brewer as the 
first in the country to test the 


new technology. 
“They have a really high 
byproduct production rate,” 


Fitch said. “It’s becoming more 
challenging for these breweries 
to get rid of these by-products.” 

St. Michael’s professor of 
biology Valerie Banschbach 
said the technological innova- 
tion is beneficial to the environ- 
ment because if the waste were 
to be disposed in a dump to de- 
compose, there would be a ma- 
jor release of methane, a potent 
greenhouse gas. 

Banschbach said in other 
countries, such as India, home- 
owners are able to buy their own 
versions of digesters that turn 
their wastes into energy 


to generate power in their daily 
lives. She said America should 
adopt this as well. 





“T think it would be 
cool if the technology 
could be scaled 
down so it would be 
available to individual 
homeowners [in 
America]..” 


Valerie Banschbach 
Professor of biology 


“T think it would be cool if 
the technology could be scaled 
down so it would be available 
to individual homeowners [in 
America],” she said. 

Other breweries in the 
area have looked 
into creative 
methods to 
save 
en- 


ergy as well. 

Mike Paone, promotions 
specialist for Harpoon Brewery 
said the company has consid- 
ered adopting technology simi- 
lar to Fitch’s invention but in- 
stead uses other energy-saving 
techniques. 

“Magic Hat is larger than us 
and have a lot more resources,” 
Paone said. 

Harpoon has two brewery 
locations: Boston and Windsor, 
Vt. 

Paone said because the 
company is split into two states, 
it would have to install two di- 
gesters, which would be expen- 
sive. 

Paone said Harpoon saves 
energy in other ways by con- 
serving electricity. 

Fitch said he wanted to sell 
his technology to a brewery 
which met two specifications: 
production of over 100,000 bar- 
rels per year and a location with- 
in driving distance. Magic Hat 
met the requirements because it 
produces over 150,000 barrels 
annually. 

Fitch said that the technol- 
ogy has been a great success at 
Magic Hat so far and he plans to 

sell his invention to other brew- 
eries by the end of 2011. 
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College says ‘No’ to Planned Parenthood 


Student denied academic credit for internship due to St. Michael’s religious affiliation 


By Jen Merrihew 
Features Editor 


When it came time for se- 
nior Samantha Culver to get an 
internship, she applied for a posi- 
tion with Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England, which 
she described as “an awesome 
opportunity.” 

According to Culver, she 
notified St. Michael’s internship 
office as soon as she was awarded 
the position. She said internship 
director Joanne LaBrake Muehl- 
berger, told her it was OK. 

Not long after returning to 
school from winter break, Culver 
learned she would not be eligible 
for credit for the internship. 

Culver said she believes that 
Muehlberger must have misun- 
derstood what her organization 
of choice was when they talked 
initially. 





“I sat down and she 
was like nope, there’s 
no way around it.” 


Samantha Culver 
Planned Parenthood Intern 


“T sat down and she was, like, 
‘nope, there’s no way around it’,” 
Culver said. 

Because of the school’s re- 
ligious affiliation, the intern- 
ship department was obligated 
to deny Culver academic credit 
for her internship, Muehlberger 
said. 

“There is an attempt to make 
sure things we do agree with the 
Catholic belief’ said Jeffery 
Trumbower, dean of the college. 

He said that approving this 
internship would mean that the 
school approved of the practices 
of Planned Parenthood. 

Abortion services are avail- 
able at the Burlington branch of 
Planned Parenthood. 

“The institution has long 
taken this position that we can- 
not give academic credit for 
internships at Planned Parent- 
hood,” Trumbower said. 

Culver chose to work with 
Planned Parenthood because 


she has long had an interest in 
women’s rights. She said she be- 
lieves that Planned Parenthood 
has these same interests. 

“Most want to be with a 
company they respect,’ Muehl- 
berger said. 

For this reason, Culver was 
eager to learn under Planned 
Parenthood’s staff. 

Although Muehlberger 
strives to accommodate students 
who wish to work in an office 
that has not been pre-approved, 
she said she ultimately respects 
the decisions of her peers. She 
said she agrees with the adminis- 
tration’s choice in this instance. 

Culver has since decided to 
take the internship without cred- 
it and works for the Burlington- 
based organization 15 hours a 
week, unpaid. 

“Tt’s really upsetting,” Cul- 
ver said. The Northern New 
England chapter of Planned Par- 
enthood said its mission is “to 
provide, promote, and protect ac- 
cess to reproductive health care 
and sexuality education so that 
all people can make voluntary 
choices about their reproductive 
and sexual health.” 

Many assume Planned Par- 
enthood is just an abortion clinic, 
Culver said, but she was quick to 
explain that “95 percent of what 
we do is prevention and educa- 
tion.” 

Although Culver works for 
the organization three times a 
week, she spends one of those 
days at the State House in Mont- 
pelier where she sits in on meet- 
ings and discussions involving 
women’s rights and health. 

“T’m the youngest [one there] 
by 15 years,” Culver said. 

Culver said she doesn’t 
know any other people her age 
who can say that they set foot in 
the Vermont State House on a 
weekly basis. She said this posi- 
tion will give her an edge in her 
career search that she might not 
otherwise have. 

“She’s a smart, talented, 
passionate young woman who 
is learning about the legislative 
process, grassroots organiz- 
ing, and public health,” said Jill 
Krowinski, Vermont director of 


public affairs at Planned Parent- 
hood of Northern New England. 

Upon hearing the news that 
Culver would not be getting 
credit, her coworkers wanted to 
send St. Michael’s College a pro- 
test letter. 

Culver did not support the 
idea. 

“Ym not trying to attack 
anyone on this,” Culver said. 

If anything, she wishes that 
a dialogue could be created be- 
tween the two groups. She said 
that while she respects the col- 
lege’s beliefs, she views this as 
a budding campus, one of fresh 
minds and innovative thoughts. 
Culver said that both groups 
want to prevent unwanted preg- 
nancy, and that it is unrealistic to 
not present all the ways to do this 
on a college campus. 

Culver is not alone in her 
beliefs. 

“T understand that the Cath- 
olic church’s teachings are not in 
line with things Planned Parent- 
hood does,” said political science 
professor, Trish Siplon. “But if 
you're going to have a school 
that’s open to non-Catholics, 
then you have to respect that dif- 
ferent people have different per- 
sonal moral beliefs.” 

Since being vocal about her 
decision to pursue an internship 
with Planned Parenthood, Cul- 
ver has not felt supported by all 
in the campus community. 

“T felt like the stigma [against 
Planned Parenthood] was getting 
put on what I was doing,” she 





“T think its 
discrimination to not 
allow academic credit 
for an organization that 
is a non-profit.” 


Trish Siplon 
Professor of Political Science 


said. Although she does not feel 
personally attacked, she is disap- 
pointed in the rejection. 


Trumbower said “the in- 












Photo courtesy of Samantha Culver 


Samantha Culver is a senior sociology and anthropology major who 
was denied academic credit fro her internship at Planned Parenthood 


stitution or professors don’t 
pass judgment based on these 
things.” 

The St. Michael’s diversity 
statement on the school’s website 
states: “the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity embraces the inherent worth 
and educational importance of 
sharing perspectives and beliefs 
in an increasingly interconnected 
world, and seeks to understand 
the significance of differences 
in culture and circumstance, 
including those based on race, 
ethnicity, nationality, gender, 
age, religion, language, abilities/ 
disabilities, sexual orientation, 
socioeconomic status, military 
service and geographic origin.” 

But by not approving of 
Planned Parenthood, Culver de- 
scribed feelings of disapproval 
for people who associate with 
the organization. 

“T think it’s discrimination 


to not allow academic credit for 
an organization that is a non- 
profit,” said Siplon. 

“T feel like St. Michael’s is 
so open to so many things, it’s 
such an accepting school,” Cul- 
ver said. “It’s disheartening.” 

Culver continues to work 
to promote a new social defini- 
tion for Planned Parenthood. She 
hopes that her peers can come to 
see the facility as a safe haven for 
discussion, as well as a medical 
facility for testing, medications 
and services. Until a relationship 
between Planned Parenthood 
and St. Michael’s is built, stu- 
dents must seek these services 
on their own. 

“T recognize it’s a tough call 
for a religious institution, but 
it’s an educational institution as 
well,” Siplon said. 
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John O’Connor drops in from the Hamel Hall roof. 
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A Cup of Water 
By Marian Yandow 





Any color, it does not matter can hold it. 


Hold it. Hold it. Hold it. 





Until it can hold it no more. 
_ Lakes, streams, oceans, seas are not for me 
Tap. Tap. Tap. Is what it will be. 


Sitting as still as can be. 


Until it is bumped and all over me. 





a4 


Photos by Megan Durocher 
is age 4, cousin of the photographer, rode her bike at her family reunion in 


n, Vt., last spring. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


Continued from page 1 


“In Shakespeare’s time,” said Cathy Hurst, the 
associate professor of the theater department of 
fine arts, “all of the roles, male and female, were 
played by men.” 

Yet unlike in Shakespeare’s time, the actresses 
are not pretending to be men in this production. 
Edwards said he wanted the actresses to allow 
themselves to embody their roles, in whatever way 
they felt was right. 

“Shakespeare is hard enough,” Edwards said, 
“Tf the actress sets up to try to be a girl pretending 
to be a man, she will miss 99 percent of that amaz- 
ing play.” 

Because of this, Edwards said he encourages 
the actresses to be themselves and to explore their 
emotions through these roles. 

“In our society, women are conditioned into 
wanting to be beautiful and feminine,” Edwards 
said. He has also made the actors and actresses 
train in martial arts for this production, providing 
them with the opportunity to learn acting skills 
that would ordinarily be taught only to men. 

He said he hopes training in martial arts and 
the overall strong sense of masculinity of the play 
will allow the females to step out of the identities 
society has given them. 

“Tt’s challenging to find the femininity in a 
“character that’s written to be so masculine and ag- 
“gressive,” said Katherine “Kit” Rivers, a first year, 
“who has been cast as Romeo. 
“®. Rivers said Edwards told her she may be cast 
ae a male, but she never imagined she would be 
“gcast as Romeo. Rivers said she was excited to take 
«,0n the challenge. 
2. For many on this Catholic campus, this pro- 
* duction may seem like an artistic or political state- 
ent about same-sex relationships. But that is not 
Sae cessarily the case. 
‘ ~ “People may come and take a political state- 
“#ient away [from this play],” Edwards said, “but at 
the end of the day, it’s a love story.” 
fe _, Rivers said St. Michael’s is a great campus for 
gamus kind of experiment. The liberal atmosphere of 
P mot only the college, but the state of Vermont as 











well, gives these actresses and actors the ability 
to go all out with this production, she said. Riv- 
ers also added that this idea has been done before, 
there have been other productions of a same-sex 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Edwards and Rivers both spoke about the soci- 
etal view of same-sex marriage in America. 

“In our country right now, there is a move- 
ment to say there is something wrong with [same 
sex marriage or union],” Edwards said. “This is a 
form of forbidden love.” 

Forbidden love is the theme of “Romeo and 
Juliet,’ as shown through the battle between fam- 
ily lines in the play. This adaptation adds another 
spin by focusing on one of the biggest issues in our 
society. 

Yet weather one supports same-sex marriage 
is beside the point. 

“Regardless of what genders have fallen in 
love, the bottom line is that they have fallen in 
love,” Rivers said. 

Rey. Brian Cummings said this is not the first 
time this sort of production has been reenacted at 
St. Michael’s. 

“In 1995, the role of Jesus in Godspell was 
played by a female,’ Cummings said. 

This was due to the lack of male student actors 
available for the part. Cummings said it is com- 
mon for women to outnumber men in many student 
programs. 

“T think we should remember this is an artis- 
tic and practical decision,” Cummings said, adding 
that the students should be supported in this learn- 
ing experience. 

“T am trying to use aspects and themes and en- 
ergies that are accessible to younger generations,” 
Edwards said. 

Edwards said he plans to use the cultural and 
artistic influences of hip-hop culture and the bright 
colors of street art to better embody a production 
aimed toward the younger generation. 

The production of “Romeo and Juliet” will 
open in early April. 








By Brian Healey 
Staff Writer 












The culture of Bhutan may seem exceed- 
ngly foreign to most Americans, but residents of 
he Burlington area are getting a sneak peek into 
this far-away world with the help of a group of 
refugees. 

“A recent project undertaken by local film 
~maker and artist Rebecca Weisman, with support 
‘from the Vermont Refugee Resettlement Pro- 
‘}gram and the Community College of Vermont, 
allowed a group of 10 Bhutanese and Nepalese 
refugee women in the area to create a film called 


{Bhutanese Refugees’ New Voices 









“New Voices,” illuminating the reality of their 
day-to-day lives. | 
Weisman taught the 10-week course at the 
college. She educated the women in basic video, 
audio and interviewing skills. . 
“We developed this course for the women to 
learn how to use the video camera to tell stories. 
Film making is not like anything they’ve ever | 
done,” Weisman said. “They were so excited to 
learn the new skills and to be able to communi- 
cate in a new way because the language barrier 
often makes it difficult for them to speak out.” 


See NEW VOICES on page 20 
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“Get ice cream.” 
Chris Casserly, °14 


“Go hiking, snowshoeing of 
other outdoor activities.” 


Meghann Palermo, 711 


“Vd buy her some roses and 
_ take her out to dinner.” 
Jason Stone, 14 


“Eat in Alliot.” 
Maddie Craig; *14 


. “{ would treat her like she’s to. 
» Gay's special.” 
\ Gerhard Meyer, °17 


“4 don't have an Alfiot crush 
Laura Levin, 43 


“Yd Go cross-country skiing 
Frank Huseman, *14 


“Spend some time in the 
darkroom.” 


Liz Reid, *11 
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AS ie editorial staff 

of The Defender, we 
strive to accurately, 

_ professionally and _ 
_ ethically report the 
“news affecting the lives 


oes and our 





We as a staff ale full 
responsibility for any 
- -errors; if you spot 
_ amistake or have a 
complaint, please let us 
know. 


We publish letters to 
the editor, as long as 
they are signed. Letters 
will be edited only for 
grammar, spelling, 
taste, and sometimes 





Are you an anx- 
ious person? Pm 
willing to bet you are 
more anxious than 
you think you are. I’m 
willing to bet more of 
your friends are anx- 
ious than not. I say 
this because, until I 
recently learned about 
defensive pessimism 
in a psychology class, 
I did not understand 
the patterns of thinking that people with 
anxiety tend to develop—I did not under- 
stand that my personal anxiety caused me 
to process situations in a specific manner. 

Defensive pessimism is a strategy 
people develop to help manage anxiety 
and allow them to work productively. The 
strategy is to lower expectations and pre- 
pare for the worst by mentally simulating 
unwanted outcomes. Although this may 
sound like a depressing habit, it actually 
helps people with anxiety focus on achiev- 
ing their goals rather than succumb to 
emotions. 

A straightforward example of this 
is when a student studies for a test and 
dwells on the possibility of doing poorly. 
How often have you heard your roommate 
say, “I’m going to fail this test” when you 
know that is not going to happen? How 
often have you helped you calculated your 
final grade if you don’t do well on the final 
paper? This is defensive pessimism in a 
nutshell. 


~ MANaGiNe 





Kelley 
Bureau 







I’m Going to Fail 
This Exam — Really? 


This is not to say defensive pessimists 
are not confident—that’s not what I’m 
saying at all. In fact, defensive pessimists 
may be more confident than most people 
because, if you have a low expectancy for 
a goal, the likelihood of reaching it is high. 
The more goals you reach, the higher con- 
fidence level, right? Confident people can 
have anxiety. It just means they care about 
what they do—perhaps more than others, 
but why should that matter if a strategy 
has been learned to cope with the anxiety, 
such as defense pessimism? 

I’m a defensive pessimist. I’ve got- 
ten exponentially better than I was in high 
school, but I still use this strategy. Since 
high school I have tried not to verbally 
share my simulations of worst-case sce- 
narios with others. Maybe if I don’t say 
them aloud, they will not come true. I 
have also raised some of my goals; instead 
of saying I’m going to fail an exam I try to 
think realistically about what I will earn 
and instead of a fail, I expect a C. 

So, for all of my fellow defensive 
pessimists, you are not alone. It’s okay 
to be anxious about situations—it’s all 
about how you deal with it. If you have 
consistently established low goal sets for 
yourself to avoid failure, I understand, but 
I also urge you to take it up a notch. Raise 
your goal a little and see what kind of im- 
pact it has on your confidence level. You 
might realize there is less to be anxious 
about than you thought. 


Kelley Bureau is a junior 
Journalism major. Contact her 
at kbureau@smcvt.edu 
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A Letter. From the Editors 





= With each semester ¢ comes new academic 
- challenges and a new learning | curve. What — 
some people may not know is that The De- 


fender is neither an elective, nor a club, but a 
four-credit, semester-long course. Each semes- 


ter brings a new staff, learning how to better 
themselves as aspiring journalists. Despite be- 
ing a required course for journalism majors, it 
is not uncommon for the paper’s staff to be met 
with opposition and noncompliance from on- 
campus sources. 

On many occasions editors and media 
writers for the paper are shut down before they 
can even ask their first question. Understand- 
ably, some people feel that in the past they 
have been misrepresented, misquoted or mis- 
interpreted in the paper and still hold hostile 
feelings towards the publication as a whole. 
While the entire staff takes responsibility for 
any offense, omission or oversight occurring 
this semester, it is important to understand that 
each new staff tries to avoid previous errors 
while building up the esteem of the paper both 
on and off the St. Michael’s campus. 

However, this would not be possible with- 
out the cooperation of the entire community. 
While the majority of faculty and staff under- 
stand the learning curve that comes with pro- 
ducing a publication, there are still some that 
remain wary of interviews with journalism 
students. 

For some sources, the line between news 
and public relations seems hazy. While much 
good occurs at St. Michael’s College, it is not 
the job of a newspaper to ignore or downplay 
the defeats and struggles. Through candid in- 
terviews, open and honest dialogue can occur 
that is not only of importance to students, but 
has the potential to lead to positive change. 

As the staff aims to produce a fair and hon- 
est paper, it would be valuable if every mem- 
ber of the campus saw the benefit of helping 
to facilitate a positive learning environment. 
If an error occurs, don’t hesitate to send ques- 
tions or concerns to Samantha Merrill, execu- 
tive editor, at smerrill@smevt.edu, or Kelley 
Bureau, managing editor, at kbureau@smcvt. 
edu. The paper never aims to make personal 
attacks on individuals, groups or departments, 
so before accusing a student of errors made in 
the past, or denying access to information al- 
together, consider that this is an institution of 
higher learning, and that academic benefits are 
derived through experience. 


- The editors of The Defender 


Puone: (802) 654-2421 E-maiL: magazine@smcvt.edu Mai: SMC Box 275, St. Michael’s College, 1 Winooski Park, Colchester VT, 05439 Printep By: Vermont Publishing Company 
WEBSITE: www.smcvt.edu/defender TwitrER: @SMC_Defender & @NakedOpinionSMC Facesook: The Defender/The Echo 
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Cutting 


The Unwritten Handbook on n Waiting 





eet se. S 

Covumns were created 
Epiror for a reason, to 
ieee maintain peace 


and order in 
times of chaos. 
Today, we use 
lines at ticket 





booths, bath- 
me rooms, con- 
Ashley certs, check 
Aubert outs, and, of 


course, dining 
halls or cafete- 
rias. It’s an intelligent method of 
keeping the calm. You wait your 
turn and when it finally is your 
turn — it’s your time to shine. 
Over the summer I went 
to Paris with my mother. After 
having dinner we took a stroll 
and arrived at a taxi stop where 
people were waiting in line. We 
could tell it was going to take at 
least half an hour but we went to 
the back and one by one people 
were picked up. Everything was 
going smoothly. Suddenly, a cou- 
ple came strolling by us, passing 
the other people in the line as a 
taxi began to pull over. I realized 
they were going to take the cab 
and went into full Schwarzeneg- 
ger mode, busting over to the 
couple. I paused and calmly 


Lines. 


told them there was a line, My 
mother looked on, afraid of what 
I was going to do next. Luckily, 
I wasn’t in the mood to go J- 


Woww on them — not just yet. 


The young woman looked 
at me blankly and said “I know,” 
only to slither around me and 
open the cab door. The boxing 
ring was open and we were in it. 
I took a strong stance and gave 
her my crazy eyes “We have all 
been waiting here for half — an 
— hour. You need to get to the 
back of the line,” I said, but she 
just continued to get into the cab. 
The whole line of people still 
waiting began to let out an array 
of yells. 


SEEN ANE eI RNS 


“T wasn’t in the mood 
to go J-Woww on 
them...not just yet.” 


These people were from all 
over the world so it was difficult 
to understand what was being 
said, but anger has no language. 
I was so proud of my taxi line 
army as we bonded together to 
fight the rude couple, the line 


COLUMNS 


cutters. 

The couple still 
got into the cab and 
drove away but it 
didn’t matter because 
we had verbalized that 
respect was what we 
were asking for. We 
had all followed the 
unwritten rule of wait- 
ing in line. 

Now let’s take that 
situation and apply it 
to Alliot, a place that is always 
filled with lines. Alliot is a per- 
fect place to practice respect. I 
can’t stand waiting in lines but 
when I see everyone else is wait- 
ing I know it’s the right thing to 
do. When you see people throw- 
ing their trash away do you 
throw your Snickers wrapper on 
the floor and walk away laugh- 
ing? No. You follow the unwrit- 
ten rule of courtesy. 

I don’t know what it is that 
makes someone think they cancut 
the line. Is the president awaiting 
your arrival at the White House? 
Were you raised by parents who 
told you were too special to wait 
in line? Or perhaps you really 
have to use the restroom and just 
had to get your grilled cheese 
before. Cutting the line is simply 


February Events 





rude. 

I be- 
lieve in respecting older 
people — faculty, staff, 
parents. I also understand 
that these people may be in 
a rush, but guess what, so are 
we. There is nothing more disap- 
pointing than having to watch 
a faculty member zoom past a 
whole line of students to get to the 
front and order a grilled cheese. 
If you have five minutes to eat, 
we probably have three minutes. 
We don’t want to have to race 
you to class out of fear of being 
“that kid” in your grade book 
who is always late. I understand 
if youre hungry, we’re young 
adults — we’re always hungry. If 
an individual really needs to cut 
the line, tell us! Don’t just cut the 


line 
like 
you're better than everyone else. 
You’re losing respect for your- 
self. We’re all human beings and 
if you speak to us like adults 
we’ll understand the reason you 
have to cut the line. 

So stay classy, St. Mike’s 
Wait in line like everyone else! 





Wed. 16: Karaoke 


9:30 p.m, Franny O’s, South 
Burlington 

Enjoy a fun night out 

with friends. Go wild to 
Britney’s “Hit me baby one 
more time” or perhaps an 
old favorite like Abba’s 
“Dancing Queen.” 


Wed. 16: Night Rider 
Series 


4:30pm, Bolton Valley Re- 
sort, Bolton Valley 


Die hard skier or rider? 








9:45-2:30 p.m, Capitol Plaza, 
Montpelier 

Members of the media take 
part in a panel discussion 
and lecture on important 
media themes. 


$25-30; Pre-register 


Thurs. 17: Rustic Over- 
tones at Higher Ground 


8:00 p.m Showcase Lounge. 
Higher Ground, S. Burl-  ~ 
ington 

Steady-rock style and a 
funky vibe, Rustic Over- 
tones performs at col- 


9 p.m. Club Metronome, 
Burlington 


Get down to your favorite 
songs from the ‘90s. 





Photo courtesy of Rustic Overtones 


Tues. 15: Laughter Yoga Come watch other enthusi- Teges up and down the | Mon. 21: Heal Your Aura 
9-10 a.m Miller Community asts as they compete in a lit East Coast delivering high Sat. 19: Maple Syrup Craft 6-7p.m, Golden Sun Heal- 
and Recreation Center, terrain park for prizes. energy sets. Day ing, S. Burlington 
Burlington $18 inc. lift ticket, $12 for $10 in advance, $12 on day of 2-4 p.m Vermont Folklife Heal your personal energy 
Improve your emotional, season pass holders. show. Center, Middlebury field through treatment 
physical and spiritual Thurs. 17: Vermont Press Maple sugar, syrup and sap and received edback 
health while laughing. Association Meeting and Fri.18 Return to the ‘90s makers tell their secrets a 

Free. Awards Presentation Party of the craft. Treats will be 


served. Free 


ae Center = Lake - 
Champlain, Burling tons 
Future engineess.butl 
towers from newspapers, 
cushioned egg drop con- 
tainers and more. 


Regular admission $8.50- 
$10.50, free for children 2 and 
under 




























~a rare “electric fae to its 
music. 


$10 in advance, $12 on day of 
show. 


Happy Presidents Day! 
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~CIG-NO Cats in Funding = Loss of Lives 


Ty 
CoLuMNisT 





Josh 5 
Hoxie 


While students were on 
break celebrating the New 
Year, a major change took 
place at St. Michael’s that 
had little effect on us, but 
has a potentially huge impact 
on faculty and staff. St. Mi- 
chael’s changed its health in- 
surance provider from Blue 
Cross Blue Shield to CIGNA. 
I'd like to draw your attention 
to the nature of the company 
that St. Michael’s is now do- 
ing business with. 

While a genuinely “good” 
private insurance company 
may not exist, considering the 
industry is built on extracting 
profits from a public good like 
health, CIGNA has developed 
a name for itself as particular- 
ly despicable. This is in large 
part due to a former employee 
named Wendell Potter. 

Potter was the head of 
communications and public 
relations for insurance giant 
CIGNA until leaving his posi- 
tion in 2008. Potter has gone 
public about his former em- 
ployer’s unethical practices in 
numerous appearances before 
Congress and in his book, 
“Deadly Spin: An Insurance 
Company Insider Speaks Out 
on How Corporate PR Is Kill- 
ing Health Care and Deceiv- 
ing Americans.” 

Potterhighlights CIGNA’s 
smear campaign against Mi- 
chael Moore after he made 
his famous documentary on 
health insurance, “Sicko.” 
Why would CIGNA do this? 
Potter claims CIGNA was 
concerned about the positive 
image of government — run 
health insurance systems that 
the film portrayed and wanted 
to discredit government’s role 
in health care. The goal was 


15 


to scare people about publicly 
administered insurance pro- 
grams in order to protect mar- 
ket share for private insurance 
firms. CIGNA has used its 
profits to maintain its position 
by spending over $2 million 
on lobbying in 2010 alone. 

Public relations at CIGNA 
can be a tough job, consider- 
ing the number of customers 
who have been denied care 
in order to maximize profits 
for the company. In 2007, 17 
— year — old Nataline Sarki- 
syan was denied a lifesaving 
liver transplant by CIGNA be- 
cause the company claimed it 
was “too experimental.” She 
died hours after the company 
reversed its decision in the 
wake of a massive public out- 
cry. This story, while tragic, is 
not unique. 

Private insurance compa- 
nies make money by charging 
high premiums and deduct- 
ibles and then finding ways 
to avoid paying for care. It is 
vitally important to read and 
understand the fine print in 
your coverage. Bad cover- 
age is not always better than 
no coverage as you can spend 
thousands of dollars on pre- 
miums and then still not be 
covered when illness strikes. 
The majority of those facing 
medical bankruptcy are edu- 
cated, employed and insured , 
according to a 2005 Harvard 
study. 

In tough economic times, 
it’s understandable that St. 
Michael’s College would want 
to change insurance carriers 
in order to cut costs. However, 
doing business with CIGNA 
is a tough pill to swallow for 
this institution, considering 
its commitment to social jus- 
tice. 

Wendell Potter will be 
speaking at a public event on 
Friday, Feb. 25 in Burlington 
City Hall’s Contois Audito- 
rium at 7 p.m. Student Labor 
Action Movement will be pro- 
viding transportation to those 
interested. 


Josh Hoxie is a senior political 
science and economics double 
major. Contact him at 
jJhoxie@smcvt.edu 





This Thursday, Feb. 17, 
is when President Obama 
will submit his budget for 
the Global Fund to Fight 
AIDS, Tuberculosis, and 
Malaria, and major cuts are 
expected. 

According to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), the 
Global Fund model repre- 
sents an inherently country- 
owned approach, which fits 
well with PEPFAR’s: goal of 
supporting increased country ownership of national 
HIV/AIDS programs. This goal is critical to the long- 
term sustainability of AIDS responses and can be 
supported through a robust and coordinated multi- 
lateral response. 

AIDS initiatives around the world have been 
working to help those who suffer from the disease, 
but have only reached one third of those in need of 
antiretroviral (ARV) drugs. Next year, 3 million ad- 
ditional people with HIV will need treatment, along 
with the 10 million who are currently waiting. Ac- 
cording to the nongovernmental Health Global Ac- 
cess Project (Health GAP), about two million who 
have been waiting in line for treatment will die be- 
cause they will not have access to ARV drugs due to 
cuts in the Global Fund. 

According to Avert, a site that provides a wide 
range of information about HIV/AIDS, during the 
election campaign Obama pledged to increase PEP- 
FAR funding to provide $50 billion to fight global 
HIV/AIDS by 2013, including an increase of $1 bil- 
lion in new money each year. The President’s Global 
Health Initiative, announced in May 2009, has been 
criticized for undermining his promise and extending 
the time frame to six years rather than five. Obama’s 
proposed 2011 budget includes almost $7 billion for 
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PEPFAR, representing a 2.2 percent increase. How- 
ever, according to some AIDS activists, this slight in- 
crease is actually a ‘step backwards’ due to inflation 
and increasing demand for treatment. The flat-lining 
of the PEPFAR budget means the proposed $48 bil- 
lion target is far from being reached. 

As a result of flat funding of the Global Fund 
budget in 2010, countries have to turn away patients 
in need. Clinics in many low-income countries such 
as those in Sub Saharan Africa are being forced to 
deny treatment to those with HIV/AIDS because they 
have no funding to enroll new patients. 

This is happening because the U.S. and other do- 
nors are not keeping the promises they made regard- 
ing funding. Obama’s Global Fund budget request 
for the fiscal year 2011 will also essentially flat-line 
funding because of cuts initiated by the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives. 

The problem is that politicians are not pushing 
enough for the money to help people who suffer from 
HIV/AIDS. Loss of money means loss of lives, but 
this movement isn’t over yet. 

As members of the Student Global AIDS Cam- 
paign, students at St. Michael’s push for a world 
where economics and geographic location don’t de- 
termine a person’s access to help. My hope is that 
every person who suffers from this disease will have 
the rights to protect themselves and have access to 
ARV drugs. Health GAP’s message is that we need 
to confront the underlying causes of AIDS, including 
inequalities of race, gender and social class as well 
as sexual stigma and politics that allow us to deny 
our responsibilities for each other. The fight against 
AIDS is a fight against insensitivity and oppression. 
Please join SGAC so that we, together, can stop this 
pandemic. 


Sam Hooper is a junior journalism major. Contact her at 
shooper2@smcvt.edu 
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Please remember your ID & to always drink responsibly 
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ee ee SPORTS ee 
St. Michael’s Athletics in the Back of the Pack 





A student athlete watches her team from the sidelines. 


By Peter Hanson 
Sports Editor 


From fall 2009 to spring 2010, St. 
Michael’s varsity athletic teams compiled 
an overall record of 93-212-12. St. Mi- 
chael’s record in conference play was 53- 
117-7. These results do not include sports 
in which success or failure is recorded in 
this format. 

St. Michael’s athletes compete in the 
Northeast 10 Conference, which consists 
of 16 Division II schools. Every year, the 
league awards the school with the most 
on-field success with the President’s Cup. 

It is awarded to the school that earns 
the most points based on a system that re- 
wards athletic success in the conference. 

St. Michael’s finished last in the Pres- 
ident’s Cup standings in spring 2010. 

So the question becomes what about 
St. Michael’s is holding its varsity pro- 
grams back? In an athletic staff meeting 
earlier this year, Geri Knortz, St. Michael’s 
athletic director, distributed a chart la- 
beled “2009-10 Northeast -10 Equivalen- 
cy Awards.” The sheet shows how many 
scholarships each school gives for every 
respective sport over the last school year. 
St. Michael’s offered the lowest number 


of scholarships in the conference: 18.5, all 
going to men’s and women’s basketball. 

Sports information director Seth 
Cole said the Northeast 10 was built with 
basketball in mind, so each school is re- 
quired to give about 10 scholarships to its 
basketball program. However, being in 
a Division II conference, St. Michael’s is 
not limited to giving scholarships to bas- 
ketball alone. 

The Equivalency Awards chart shows 
that St. Michael’s is far behind the rest 
of the conference in number of scholar- 
ships given. The next lowest amount of 
scholarships given from 2009-2010 was 
St. Anselm’s with 29.94. Only two other 
schools gave less than 50 scholarships. 

Offering what he believes to be St. 
Michael’s philosophy, Cole said St. Mi- 
chael’s does not want athletes who are re- 
questing too much money. 

“We want a good student-athlete 
that’s going to work hard and try to 
achieve some results and contribute to the 
campus,” Cole said. 

Field hockey head coach Carla Hesler 
said recruiting for St. Michael’s presents 
different challenges than one may face at 
a school where an abundance of scholar- 
ships is given across the board. 


Photo by Bobby Gaglini 


“T really rely on a different set of 
tools than if I were a recruiter with schol- 
arships,” she said. “I might have to make 
those extra phone calls to high school 
coaches because I want to know a little bit 
more about an athlete’s personality, not 
just about their athletic ability.” 

Hesler said her team’s attitude may 
be different than that of other conference 
schools. 

“If we’re not going to have scholar- 
ships, then we’re going to have to try to 
find another way to prepare and be com- 
petitive for the top tier,” she said. “I love 
that challenge.” 

Hesler said she tries to make her team 
focus on itself, rather than what other 
schools are doing. 

Associate Athletic Director Chris 
Kenny said in an e-mail that St. Michael’s 
is at a disadvantage in the Presidents Cup 
standings. There are six Northeast 10 
sports that the school doesn’t participate 
in: football, men’s and women’s indoor 
and outdoor track and field, and baseball 
(although the team is to be reinstated to 
the conference in 2012). 

However, the Equivalency Awards 
sheet shows that St. Michael’s is not the 
only school missing teams to pile up 
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points for the President’s Cup. Eight oth- 
er schools have at least six sports missing 
from their athletic programs. 

Kenny said more money for ath- 
letics would take away from the same 
budget pool as general student financial 
aid, meaning less money would be avail- 
able for need-based financial aid for the 
school. 

“Any increase in funding for the ath- 
letics budget would have to be carefully 
weighed alongside all of the college’s bud- 
getary priorities by the college’s adminis- 
tration,” he said. 

Senior Associate Athletic Director 
Zafir Bludevich said a larger focus at St. 
Michael’s is on academics rather than 
athletics. St. Michael’s has the highest 
graduation rate in the conference and is 
the only school that is part of the nation- 
ally elite Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. Phi 
Beta Kappa is a reflection of outstanding 
academic achievement. 

Bludevich said when Franklin Pierce, 
New Hampshire College (now Southern 
New Hampshire University), Southern 
Connecticut, UMass Lowell and St. Rose 
joined the conference in 2000, the land- 
scape changed because the new schools 
already offered scholarships in sports 
other than basketball. 

“That’s when the arms race started,” 
Bludevich said. 

Senior captain on the men’s basket- 
ball team and student association secre- 
tary of athletics Chris Hurley said he has 
noticed differences between St; Michael’s 
and other conference schools. . , 

Hurley sees a problem ify St. Mi- 
chael’s varsity teams having tg. do much 
of their own fundraising without much 
assistance. as 

He believes that if teams Were more 
successful, they would bring in more sup- 
port from the student body. He said it can 


be hard to cheer for struggling teams. 
“When you're losing, it’s tough to get 
people out there [to spectate],” he said. 


Although heading into the winter 
sports season St. Michaels was ranked 
second-to-last in the conference, Blude- 
vich said he expects St. Michael’s will 
have a better rank in the President’s Cup’s 
final standings at the end of this year. 

The men’s and women’s basketball 
teams are in position to make the play- 
offs. The women’s tennis team had a 5-0 
record over the fall and look to continue 
their perfect record through the spring. 
The men’s hockey team has guaranteed 
home advantage throughout the Northeast 
10 playoffs. 
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By Chris Elbag 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s baseball team is set 
to return to the Northeast-10 conference 
after a near-decade hiatus from league 
play. 

It was announced Nov. 30 that the 
Purple Knights had regained entry to the 
conference for the 2012 season. The team 
became a Division II independent after 
the 1998 season. 

According to Seth Cole, 01, director 
of sports information and former second 
baseman of the baseball team, there was 
one particular reason why the baseball 
team became independent. 

“The NE-10 was increasing the num- 
ber of conference games each team was 
required to play, and this was dramatical- 
ly impacting the amount of missed class 
time for our student-athletes,” Cole said. 

Recent changes within the confer- 
ence have allowed the team to return to 
conference play. Some of these changes 
include 29 conference games and three 
mid-week road contests which will allow 
the members of the team to miss minimal 


SPORTS 
Baseball Team to Rejoin Northeast-10 in Spring, 2012 


class time. 

Cole said most league games will be 
played within a three-and-a-half hour ra- 
dius in New Hampshire or Northeastern 
Massachusetts. 

Head Coach Paul Morgan is in his 
third season managing the Purple Knights 
and said he is excited about future confer- 
ence play and the effort of his players. 

“This legitimizes our program. The 
guys have worked real hard before, but 
now they can see that light at the end of 
the tunnel,” Morgan said. “Our level of 
play will have to rise in conference play 
because these games will count and if you 
take one off it will hurt your chances of 
making the playoffs.” 

The future of St. Michael’s baseball 
will be greatly affected with the team re- 
joining the Northeast-10. Morgan is opti- 
mistic about recruiting in the future. 

“Recruiting should improve as we 
join the league,” Morgan said. “It’s hard 
to say if it’s had a huge effect yet, but I 
believe when our staff gets out on the road 
this summer things will open up for us.” 

However, conference play still re- 





mains a year away and both the coaches 
and players are focused on having a suc- 
cessful 2011. 

Junior shortstop Patrick Lawler is 
excited about the opportunity to compete 
in a post-season, but he is focused on the 
current season. 

“The entire attitude of the team has 
changed, so I guess it’s only natural to be 
excited knowing we are in,” Lawler said. 
“The NE-10 is still a year away, our 2011 
season starts in March and I’m more ex- 


cited for the challenges that we are faced 


with this year.” 


The team’s record last year was 6-27- 


1 
“Our biggest goal is to compete in 
every game, every pitch, and every at bat, 


if we do that then the other things we are | 
_working on will fall into place?’ Morgan 4 


said. 

The Purple Knights will open their 
season against the River Hawks of UM- 
ass-Lowell on March 13 at the Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Challenge. 
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The baseball team has begun training in- 
doors for its 2011 season 





Youth Helps Propel Men’s Basketball Team 


First-years and sophomores have played important roles to bring the team near the playoffs 


By Emily Cotter 
Staff Writer 





























As the men’s basketball team’s 
record climbs the NE-10 con- 
ference standings, young 
players continue to play 
a key role in the team’s 
success. 

The teams cur- 
rent win total (11) is 
more than all of last 
season. 

First-year 
Michael Holton, 7 
Jr. is a big part 
of the team, 
averaging 16.0 
points per 
game. 


Head 
coach Michael 

» Harding said he immedi- 

ately recognized Holton’s offensive talent, 

but said his contribution to the team this 
season goes beyond his ability to score. 


“T thought he was going to have an 
impact on our team as soon as I 
saw him play with our guys,” 
Harding said. “He’s one of our 
hardest working players and bas- 
ketball is really important to him 
and he treats it like a job.” 
Holton said he recognizes 
that most first-years don’t 
have the opportunity to 
experience his posi- 
tion. 
“It’s pretty 
m big on con- 
fidence to 
know that 
coach trusts 
me enough for me 


as I am right now at this young 
age,” he said. “I can’t really ask 
for more because I know other 
[first-years] in the league and 
they have to wait their turn, 
pay their dues and earn their 
spot.” 
The Oregon native 
* hails from a deep back- 
ground in basketball, growing 


to be on the court as much 


up with a ball in his hand alongside his 
father, Michael Holton, who played in the 
NBA for four separate teams. 

Among the other 
young contributors on the 
team is sophomore Travis 
Warech. 

Warech said he sees 
his contribution as mi- 
nor when weighed 
against the team’s 
success as a 
whole. 

“As long as 
we can win as 
a team it 
















much what I do,” Warech said. 

Due to the offensive contributions 
from the younger players, veterans, such 
as captain Nate Birr, feel a lift in pres- 
sure 


“Both Trav and Mike have done a 
great job at scoring and in the past upper- 
classmen have felt they have to focus on 


scoring more than usual,” Birr said, “But 
now it’s not as much of a burden to feel 
like you have to.” 

The older members are using this win- 
dow of opportunity to focus on strength- 
ening their defense, which Harding said 
is the team’s largest area for improvement 
from the start. 


The team has shown its im- 
provement through a recent victory 
over conference leader Bentley Uni- 
versity, allowing only 42 points in 

a 52-44 win. 

The team will enter what 

coach Harding calls “uncharted wa- 

ters” as the approaching playoffs become 

a reality for the team for the first time in 
three years. 

To cling to their playoff spot, the cur- 
rently ninth ranked Purple Knights need 
to remain in the top 12 spots. 

Left: Travis Warech 
Right: Michael Holton Jr. 
Photos by Peter Hanson ~ 
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SPORTS 


Outstanding Knights 


Recognizing personal or team achievement 


St. Michael’s 
| Student-Athletes 


60.5 percent of student-athletes landed 
} a spot on the Northeast 10 Commission- 
| er’s Honor Roll for Fall 2010. In order to 
be recognized for this accomplishment, 
a 3.0 GPA is required. 188 of the 311 
student-athletes achieved at least a 3.0. 
Eleven student-athletes received a per- 
fect 4.0 GPA. 











‘Men’s Basketball 


The men’s basketball team went on a 
three-game winning streak, beating 
Bentley, Franklin Pierce and Merrimack 
before losing to Stonehill Feb. 12. With 
three games left, the team is making a 
run for the playoffs. 
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Women’s Basketball 


The women’s basketball team notched a 

win over Stonehill Feb. 12, on Senior Day. 

- Seniors Marilyn Ferreira, Meghan Mc- 

_ Cormack, Logan Pintka and Mandy Scott 

played their last regular-season home 
game, ending on a high note. 





t. Michae 
website 


-Men’s Lacrosse 


In the Northeast 10 men’s lacrosse preseason 
pole, St. Michael’s was ranked 6 of 11 teams. 
The top 6 teams in the conference at the end 
of spring make the conference playoffs. St. 
Michael’s missed the playoffs last season. 


0 a 
Photo Courtesy of St. 
Michael’s Website 















Schedule 


Tuesday, Feb. 15: 
Men’s hockey @ Stonehill 6 p.m. 


Wednesday, Feb. 16: 

Women’s basketball @. Southern New Hampshire 5:30 
p.m. 

Men’s basketball @ Southern New Hampshire 7:30 p.m. 


Friday, Feb 18: 
Women’s hockey vs. Manhattanville 4 p.m. 
Men’s hockey vs. Tufts 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Feb 19: 
Men’s basketball @ Merrimack 3 p.m. 
Women’s basketball @ Merrimack 1:30 p.m. 
Men’s basketball @. Merrimack 3 p.m. 
Women’s hockey vs. Nichols 1 p.m. 
Men’s hockey @ Castleton State 4:00 p.m. 
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UVM Summer University offers a variety of science 
courses in medical, health, biological & physical 
sciences with credits that can transfer back to your 
institution. This summer, focus on the requirements 
that you really need. Post-baccalaureate summer 
premedical programs available, as well as over 

400 general requirement courses. 


Registration begins February 15. 
Summer classes start May 23. 


Catch Up. Get Ahead. The 


On Campus. Online. A VERMONT 


uvm.edu/summer/stmikes SUMMER UNIVERSITY 
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By Courtney Jordan 
Naked Opinion Editor 


Alex Cabral, ?12 came out 
to his mother on Valentines Day 
four years ago. 

“Why don’t you just try 
girls?” she asked him. 

“IT knew it didn’t work like 
that,” he said. 

Coming to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Cabral was openly gay, the 
term he prefers. He came from 
a small high school in Maine, 
where he never felt he could be 
himself. 

“T wanted to 
feel accepted 
and not 
feel like 
the odd- 
man 
out,” 
Cabral 
said. 













FEATURES 


I am St. Mike’s 





Alex Cabral: | am gay 


St. Michael’s is a Catholic 
institution, where homosexual- 
ity could be cause for concern, 
but Cabral finds solace on the 
small campus. 

“At St. Mikes, it’s fine,” 
Cabral said. “There are gays in- 
volved with LEAP and the cam- 
pus ministry. It might be unex- 
pected, but it’s not unheard of.” 

Cabral feels that progress is 
being made toward homosexu- 
ality awareness on campus, but 
more could be done to give gays 
an equal voice. 

“We're still way 
behind the curve,” 

Cabral said. 
Among 
other issues, 

Cabral 

said St. 

Michael’s 

lacks 

housing 
options for 
gays, lesbi- 
ans and gen- 
der neutral 
students, put- 
ting the college 
at a disadvantage. 
UVM recently 
became the 
36 school 
in the nation 
to provide 
gender-neu- 
tral housing for 
those uncomfort- 
able with the standard 
gender assignments. 
Finding your place ona 
college campus can be chal- 


lenging for anyone and Cabral 
said that accepting himself has 
been the hardest part. 

“It’s a small school,” Cabral 
said. “Sometimes it feels like 
‘there are the jocks, there are 
the academics and there are the 
gays’. It can be very compart- 
mentalized.” 

Being gay on campus poses 
obstacles for romantic relation- 
ship-building that Cabral feels 
straight students may sidestep 
more easily. 

“There’s the Alliot setting, 
the library setting, the classroom 
setting,’ Cabral said. “Even 
though people can be accepting 
of you, the other person has to 
be accepting of themselves and 
it’s difficult to be in those public 
places together.” 

As a freshman at St. Mi- 
chael’s Cabral was mentored by 
an older student who helped him 
find his place on the campus. 
Now that he is an upperclass- 
man, he feels privileged to help 
incoming students deal with the 
difficulties of being gay and ac- 
cepting themselves as he has. 

“IT don’t mind being known 
as gay,” Cabral said. “I’m very 
proud of that and it’s part of who 
Iam.” 

Cabral hopes that the ste- 
reotypical gay image will soon 
dissipate. 

“T don’t live the fantasy gay 
life. I don’t go shopping all the 
time and I don’t have only girl 
friends,” Cabral said. “You don’t 
know where everybody’s been. 
You just can’t judge.” 
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NEW VOICES 


Continued from page 12 


Weisman said her experience with the women was 
rewarding not just because of the finished product, but 
also because the women allowed her into their personal 
lives and considered her a friend. 

In the movie, Bhagawati Gurung said she left Ban- 
gladesh for Nepal, where she was a refugee for 16 years 
before coming to Winooski. She now works in a soap 
factory, but said learning English has been a difficult 
process. 

“Now I’m studying English as a second language 
at CCV. I’m studying so I can go forward in the future,” 


Gurung said. “I’m really interested to learn English. I’m 
trying to solve these difficulties in the language. I’m 
learning now and in the future I'll learn more and make 
my life brighter.” fips 
~The film, which runs about 25 minutes, is centered 
on the women in the class interviewing each other about 
their pasts. They discuss how they’re coping with life as 
‘refugees in Vermont, and how their lives have changed 
_ since coming to the U.S. It also shows how the women 
are able to carry on their traditions in Vermont, like the 
celebration of Deepavali, or the “festival of lights,” 
celebration of the triumph of good over evil in Hindu 
legend. 
Karen Geiger, the senior assistant for development 
at the Community College of Vermont, said the film’s 
premiere had a fantastic turnout. The film is part of a 


refugee artwork show on display at the college until 
April 1. 

“The show is a collection of firsthand accounts, — 
statements, and plesuses from refugees in the area,” she | 
said. 

There are 494 Bhutanese refugees currently in Ver- 
mont, but this number changes on a weekly basis, said 
Matt Thompson, coordinator of programs for the refugee 
resettlement group. Many of these refugees had been 
living in Southern Bhutan but were targeted by the gov- 
ernment because of their Nepalese roots, he said. They 
were forced to live in refugee camps until the U.S. began 
accepting a portion of them in 2008. 
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